“ These were more noble than those of Thessalonica, in that they received the Wort 
with all readiness of mind, and searched the Scriptures daily, whether those things were 
80.°—* Prove all things; hold fact that which is good.”—Acts, xvii. 11. Thes v. 21. 
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and Ireland; and here they leave the 
thread of the subject, to enter into a some- 
SPIRIT OF ORTHODOXY. what detailed account of the schismatics 


in the latter country, with their doctrines 
A pamphlet has lately issued from the || and “notions.” This, although a digres- 


press, entitled “A Biographical Memoir |} sion from their professed object, is not a 
ef Richard Jordan.” As far as our ob- || digression from their real purpose; which 
servation extends, this is the first time || is to endeavour to identify the body of 
that a work of this nature has been pub- || Friends in America, with those of Tre- 
lished and circulated by, and among |) land, whom they set forth as denying 
Friends, without a name to it. On the || “the truths of revelation,” and profess- 
face of it, therefore, there is no higher |! ing “many ridiculous, and absurd no- 
evidence furnished of the truth of its con- tions.’ “When the same pernicious 
tents, than that which accompanies a |) principles,” say the writers, “invaded 
common newsfafier flanegyric. the peaceful borders of the Society iu 
The Society has always considered America, and began to spread discord, 
Memorials of the lives and dying testimo- |, amd unbelief among its members, Rich- 
nies of its ministers, as publications of the |} 27d Jordan as a faithful and experienced 
first importance: great care has, there- watchman, oo of the first to raise 
fore, been taken, that they should be ac- his Vas voice, and exert himself un- 
companied with satisfactory testimony of der the influence of Divine love, to coun- 
the trnth of what they contain. Any one || teract their banetul effe cts.” p. 17. Again 
who will take the trouble to look over the |! ‘hey say, page 31: “ Having seen, when 
works of this kind, issued by the Society, || in Ireland, the progress of the same spir- 
cannot but be struck with the force of |i it of unbelief, which has spread its poi- 
this remark, and the question must press |} S°70US influence over the Society in sume 
itself upon him, why this deviation from parts of this COommry, and being well ac- 
the usual practice—wherefore this anom- guainted with its subtle and insidious afr- 
alous proceeding in the case of Richard || #earances, under the garb of a high pro- 
Jordan? To these questions it may be || fession of spirituality, he was one of the 
answered, that this pamphlet has been ||.A7s¢ to sownd the alarm, and warn his 
framed and circulated, not for the same || ‘Tiends ofits approach. For fifieen years 
end, with other similar works; but for || before it was openly manifesied, he had 
party purposes: it is, therefore, alto- repeatedly declared his belief that it wag 
gether in character, that, as the object of secretly at work among us.” 
itis different from that of other memo- 
rials, so the manner of its being obtruded 
upon the public, should be different also: 
and the authors had good reasons for con- 
cealing their names. 


FOR THE BEREAN. | 


The quarter to which these allusions 
point, can hardly be misapprehended. 
Now, it is at least five years since this 
“unbelief” is said to have been “ openly 
manifested.” It is then twenty years 

After proceeding as far as page 14, with || since Richard Jordan began to “ raise his 
this Memoir, we are brought to the pe- || warning voice,” and to “sound the alarm.” 
riod of Richard Jordan’s visit to England || Yet, «within this period, Richard Jordan 
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has been heard to declare, that he deliev- 
ed Elias Hicks to be the greatest minister 
in the Society of Friends, and that he was 
a hundred years ahead of his co-'empora- 
ries! ! So much for “being well acquaint- 
ed with the subtle and insidious affear- 
ances” of “unbelief,” and “ warning his 
friends of its approach!!! 

But not only did Richard Jordan, with- 
in the period mentioned, in this manner 
“sound the alarm,” and in this manner 
manifest his profound acquaintance (ac- 
cording to the authors of this work) with 
“the subtle and insidious appearances” 
of “unbelief,” but many others, who are 
now foremost in “sounding the alarm,” 
by the circulation of defamatory and li- 
bellous pamphlets, and raising “their 
warning voice” in strains of bitter de- 
nunciation, both in public, and in private 
——have been known to express freely, and 
frequently, the same high opinions of 
Elias Hicks, and his doctrines: and nota 
tew of these even dong since his pretend- 
ed “unbelief” is said to have been “open- 
iy manifested”!!! 

The history which the authors, in the 
work before us, have given of the princi- 
ples of the Irish schismatics, has been 
modified, as every penetrating reader will 
easily perceive, so as to be fitted to what 
they have conceived, in their “ feverish 
imaginations,” to be the principles of 
Friends “in America.” 

“Not satisfied (say they, p. 16,) with 
the clear and sublime account of the cre- 
ation of the world which Moses has writ- 
ten, they declared it to be an allegory, de- 
signed to convey some deep spiritual 
meaning: they mysterized the descrip- 
tion of the garden of Eden into a meta- 
phorical account of the human heart and 
its propensities, asserting that it was ne- 
‘ver intended to be construed literally : 
aud by the same convenient method they 
evaded the force of other parts of the Bi- 
ble which did not comport with their 
own notions.” 

Now it needs no great depth of pene- 
tration to discover, that it was not to in- 


torm the reader what were the principles | 
of Jrish Friends, that this was written, 
but to ain a stroke at objects much near- | 
er home. It isa favourite purpose with 
them to identify the latter with the for- 


mer: for as against these, “the hand of 
Divine Providence,” we are told, “ seem- 
ed to be turned” in a remarkable man- 
ner’’: so there is reason to fear, or hofie,. 
that Divine Vengeance will, in like man- 
ner, overwhelm those on this side of the 
Atlantic ! 

As it regards the “ account of the crea- 
tion of the world which Moses has writ- 
ten,” whatever may have been the views 
of Friends in Ireland, we know of none 
“in America,” who reject it. The world 
lies before us, and that it was created by 
Divine power, no one, we think, can en- 
tertain a reasonable doubt. There are 
some things, however, interwoven in that 
“account,” which it would puzzle even 
the very orthodox authors of the “ Bio- 
graphical Memoir” themselves, to render 
“clear,” by a literal construction. In 
“the tree of knowledge of good and evil,” 
and the “tree of life,”” growing out of the 
ground—the rib taken from Adam’s side 
to make the woman—A snake holding a 
dialogue with Eve; made an accountable 
being, and condemned to go “upon his 
belly” for beguiling her, though the rep- 
tile would seem to have had no other 
way of going, before he committed the 
crime—the “Cherubims” placed upon 
the earth, with a flaming sword turning 
every way—these matters, with others 
that might be mentioned, so far from be- 
ing “clear and sublime,” have ever beer 
unintelligible to all the world, taken in a 
literal sense. Now as these same mat- 
ters have been left on record, as we are 
to Leiieve, for our instruction, what great 
cause of offence is there in endeavouring 
to elicit this instruction, by construing 
these passages as figures, or allegories, 
“designed to convey some deep spiritua! 
meaning,” especially as we have so many 
precedents fur it in most of the Jewish 
writers themselves, who have “ myster- 
ised” abundantly on this very subject ; 


calling man and the heart of man, @ gar- 


den; and the source of spiritual food, “the 
tree of life,’ &c. And has it not been a 
common firactice, time back, for ministers 
of the Society to allegorize, and myster- 
ize, from the gallery, and to edification 
too, on this “account of the creation’? 
Why was not the cry of heresy and “ un- 
belici” setup then? Where were, ther- 
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the Richard Jordans to “sound the 
alarm,” and to raise their “ warning 
voice” against these “subtle and insid- 
ious appearances of unbelief’? 

By taking the same liberty of deviating 
from the /itera/ constructions of scripture, 
the Society of Friends have, according to 
the opinion of other sects, “evaded the 
force” of many “ parts of the Bible.” In 
this way it has rejected water baptism, 
and the supper—admitted the female sex 
to a participation in the ministry ; and in 
refusing to admit the bible as the frima- 
ry rule of faith and practice, “evaded 
the force” of the whole! 

But the compilers of the pamphlet be- 
fore us have, we think, themselves “ eva- 
ded the force” of Scripture in their frac- 
tice, however they may profess to revere 


itsletter in theory. They evade the force | 


of those parts of it which inculcate CHAR- 
ITY as the highest of the Christian virtues, 
and of the new commandment which 
Christ gave to Ais disciples, and by an at- 
tention to which ¢hey were to be distin- 
guished. They have also “evaded the 
_ force” which a proper degree of respect 
for the memory of the eminent Christian 
and minister which they profess to admire 
ought to have carried with it to their 
minds, in making him the instrument, 
now that he cannot answer for himself, 
by which to injure and defame the reli- 
gious character of their brethren, whilst 
they are careful to conceal their own 


hames from the public. 
ScRUTATOR. 


(To be continued.) 


For the Berean. 
THE SUPREME GOOD. 


This, as an able writer observes, is 
“something which all men, if not want- 
ing to themselves, may be possessed of ; 
it is one and the same to all mankind ; and 
while, in itself, fitted to inake the posses- 
sor happy, is not prevented in its opera- 
tion by some other thing which keeps 
him from relishing it: and as to the high- 
est good which it is possible for man to 
enjoy, it must be referred to no other, but 


of this: and it must be sufficient to fur- 
nish a happiness adequate to the capaci- 
ties of human nature, and of equal dura- 
tion; i. e. it must be not only perfect 
whilst it lasts, but everlasting. Accord- 
ing to these characters we may infer, that 
neither the goods of fortune, nor those oi 
the body, nor even virtue itself constitute 
the chief good. Virtue, rightly under- 
stood, is the perfection of human nature , 
it is the instrument of obtaining happi- 
ness; but this alore, will not make a mai 
happy: it isfurther necessary that he be 
perfect, as to life, or happy in the cir- 
cumstances of his being, and, therefore, 
natural reason demonstrates, that the fa- 
vour of God, secured by virtue, is prop- 
erly man’s sufireme good.”—Groves’ 
Moral Philosophy. 

However excellent the above remarks, 
we are left almost as much in the dark, 
respecting the supreme good as before, 
seeing there is as much difficulty in de- 
termining the question as to what con- 
stitutes virtue, which the author makes 
the medium through which the other is 
obtained, as there is respecting the su- 
preme good itself; thus, 

* One thinks on Calvin heaven’s own spi 
rit fell ; 
Another deems him instrument of hell.” 

The Scriptures teach us that the pos- 
session of Fairs is the supreme good: 
yet faith is nothing without charity: and 
without works also faith is dead: but 
what some would esteem works of faith, 
others would pronounce works of the de- 
vil. Again, some make faith to consist in 
opinion, or mere belief ; and others seem 
to mistake the mark as much by relying 
on works.—Vid. 1 Cor. xiii. 2. 

The supreme good consists in the soul’s 
being brought into a state, or capacity for 
spiritual enjoyment, or communion with 
its Creator: and the instrument that ac- 
complishes this is the GRACE of God. 
The above writer has said that the “ fa- 
vour of God” is “secured by virtue”: but 


this is no more so, in the first place, than---— 


the light of the sun is soobtained. God 
loved us before we loved Him: hence our 
“security” for his favour is his own 
unspeakable goodness—his free and un- 
bounded mercy, which acts upon us, as 


others must be embraced for the sake Jong as we have a capacity to be a«fec 
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vfion, to bestow the Sufireme 
Good, which isthe enjoyment of Hin- 
self. No man can adequately describe to 
another,this sapreme good, any more than 
he can convey to one that is blind, an idea 
of light, or of colours: for, like the out- 
ward sun, nothing can reveal it, but itself: 
it admits of no other evidence than that 
which flows from its own frresence—to 
possess it is to feel it, and to feel it is to 
possess it. Reader! if thou hast not ex- 
perienced this kind of evidence of the su- 
preme good, thou mayest be assured that 
thou hast it not, whatever thou may pos- 
sess besides, of virtue or of knowledge: 
and although thou may have given all 
thy goods to the poor, and laboured all 
thy life long to confer happiness upon 
others, if thou hast not yet come to this 
experimental, internal evidence, be as- 
sured that hitherto thou hast missed of 


the supreme good, and of the end of thy 
creation. 


SPIRIT OF 
RELIGIOUS PUBLICATIONS. 
QUAKE RS—English and Americans. 
(Concluded from fr. 342.) 


“The American Letter-writer deplores 
the degeneracy of the English Quakers, 
and he endeavours to account for it. The 


following passage is worthy of their se- 
rious attention : 


“<The nature of the government has 
also had its influence. The titles and the 
splendour of nobility are very dazzling to 
the naturaleye. They who regard them 
with unceasmg gaze, especially the rich, 
should have their eyes frequently anoint- 
ed with the eye-salve of the kingdom, to 
prevent partial, and even total blindness. 
A learned and numerous body of the cler- 
gy, scattered through the land, of all 
grades, from the mitred prelate to the 
gentleman priest; flattering and fawn- 
ing to draw Friends into, their popular 
schemes for spreading religion, as they 
call it, has had a very visible effect on the 
characters of many of the opulent and 
accomplished members of Society in 


| England; and through them, on the char- 


acter of some Friends on this side the 
ocean. 

“Soon after the coalition of Friends 
with the nobility, gentry, and clergy, in 
order to send Bibies over the world, we 
began to hear the excellence of charity 
preached up, and a narrow, sectarian 
spirit decried. This met the ear like 
music. Charity is so exalted a virtue, 
that the very name is sweet; and what. 
can be more odious than bigotry? Soon 
after this we heard, that Friends, the 
once despised Quakers, were permitted 
to sit in the same room with dukes, and 
earls, and lords, and gentlemen—not ex- 
actly on the same side of the room, but 
actually within the same walls! Next 
we heard that some of our ministers had 
been invited to address the honourable 
assembly : on which they took the floor, 
made florid speeches, and were actually - 
complimented and applauded by some of 
the nobles for their eloquence !—and then 
we heard, that in return for all this civil- 
ity, our grateful Friends had adopted the 
use of titles, and that the Aireling minis- 
ters of an oppressive hierarchy were sa- 
luted by the style of the ‘ dignified cler- 


“«Thus things went on for several 
years. Quakerism in England began to 
lose its awkward gait and uncouth ap- 
pearance. It was no longer the rustic, 
‘secluded’ thing, neither willing nor fit to 
mingle in the politer circles of society, 
Clarkson had published its * portraiture’ 
in flattering colours,—the newspapers 
rung its praise. It had shaken off the 
fetters of bigotry and superstition, and its 
avowed principles, except a few ‘pecu- 
liarities,’ were the delight and admira- 
tion of the world. From what I have 
heard and seen, I apprehend many 
Friends in England, and a few in Ameri- 
ca, began to think the millennium was at 
_ hand; when kings should be the nursing 
| fathers of the church and queens its nurs- 
| ing mothers ; when even emperors should 
come bowing at the foot of the cross. It 
is said that the Emperor Alexander, of 
Russia, when on a visit to England, after 
the sanguinary conflicts at Waterloo and 
Paris, attended the meetings of- Friends 
in London, and that many thought they 


| 
| 
| 
| 


REBUIGIOVUS 


it. 


> 


had nearly conv erted this hardy warrior, |! by Friencs, not the 


just reeking from the slaughter, and | 
drenched in gore, into a peaceable, polite 
Quaker! But, somehow or another, he 
escaped to his native country and soon 
raised an army of several hundred thou- 
sand men to keep down the rising spirit 
of freedom im Europe. 
this day, whether the HOLY ALLIANCE 
was aot the fruit of Alexander’s religious 
impressions, received while in England. 
«¢ But the spirit of reform did not end 


been termed by one of thy friends in Eug- 
land, were found to be offensive to the 
new colleagues; it was therefore desira- 


ble to soften them down, and Joseph John | 
Gurney wrote two or three books to ex- | 


piain the doctrines of Christianity, in 
which the leading features of the 77rini- 
tarian scheme were ofen/y advocated ; 
and so acceptable were the books to oth- 
er religious societies, avowed Trinita- 


“ ¢ Now the doctrine of a TRINITY had 
been publicly disowned by Friends. They 
denied any distinction in the divine na- 
ture. Penn’s ‘Sandy Foundation Shaken’ 
had been adopted by the Society and pub- 
lished over and over in his ‘Select Works.’ 


—Barclay had declared, ‘God is a most — 


pure, simple Being, void of all composi- 
tion or division” As if to shew that this 


doctrine did not, in his estimation, belong | 


to the Christian system, he did not, in his 
‘Apology for the true Christian Drvini- 


even admit the term ‘Trinity’ into his 
book ! 
by Fox, Penn, Whitehead, Pennington, 
and the great body of Friends in their 
day, was net an oulward atonement, but 


an inward and spiritual one, to be ac-. 
complished in the soul of every candidate j 


for salvation. It was the reconciliation 


of the sinner unto God by repentance and | 


obedience—not any change wrought in 
the unchangeable nature of the Deity! 
It is true, George Keith opposed them in 
this point, but becoming turbulent, as 
these outward satisfactionists are very 
apt to be, he was disowned, and by an ea- 


sy accommodation joined the episcopal 
ehurch. 


It is uncertain, to | 


~ 


| of God,’ nor the words of God, but a re- 

i 

| cord of things known, or believed, or pre- 
dicted, or done—written by faithful men, 

under divine influence 


or inspiratior . 


| Barclay had declared, that ‘the letter of 


the Scripture is outward, of itself u d-ad 


| it giveth life,’ we are told he only meant 
H by ‘ the letter,’ the old law of Moses; 


thing ; a mere declaration of good thing 

but not the things themselves.’ Ap. Prop. 
Ill. Sec. 2. Wenow hear from the gal- 
lery this doctrine contradicted by minis- 


ters from England. When the Apostle 
here. Our ‘peculiarities,’ as they have | 


declared, ‘the letter killeth, but the spim 


ind 
in thy letter, page 16, the same fue 
opinion is advocated. Thou say’st, ‘It 


was plainly not the letter of this book 


_ [the New Testament] to which the Apos- 
_ tle applied this text’! Thus we are taught 


. that ‘ the letter of Scripture,’ which Bar- 


Clav says ‘is outward, of itself a dead 


| thing,’ is now come to life, and is that on 
rians, that they paid for many thousands | 
of them to distribute for the public good! | 


which we are to depend for religious in- 
struction. Now, though we cannot re- 
ceive thy doctrine, yet we can perceive. 


| its inconsistency with Scripture, reason, 


and the testimony of our early Friends. 


| We know from experience and the histo- 


_ry of the church for the last fourteen cen- 


| turies, that a dependence on the /e‘/er of 


Scripture brings death, division, conten- 


, tion, detraction, debate, persecution, and 


even a disposition to defame the illus- 
trious dead; of which thy own Letter 


' furnishes some corroborativé evidence.’ 


The ATONEMENT, as preached | 


The Scriptures had always 


| Pp. 16—19. 
ty, ever treat on the subject—he did not | 


“This republican compares, with no 
| little triumph, the relative condition of 
American and British ‘ Friends’: 

_ &*it may be very desirable to our 
Transatlantic brethren to stand upon 
_ good terms with the nobility, gentry and 
clergy. But our case is different. We 
have no noblemen to oblige us by their 
| favours, or flatter us with their praise. 
Here ali men are equal in the eye of the 
law. We have no hierarchy to oppress 
us—no tithieman to conciliate—no priest 
to pay! Every man in the land may 
worship his Creator as his conscience dic- 
tates, without buying the privilere. “This 


is nota ‘toleration’—it isa right, guar- 
| anteed by the Constitution of our coun- 
try, and neyer infringed except when the 
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leading members of some self-constitutee 
society, forgetting their own frailty, at- 
4empt to impose upon us their own pri- 
vate views.’—Pp. 20, 21. 

“After an examination of various 
gharges against Job Scott as a Christian 
Reformer, his advocate vives, in his own 
svords, his doctrine of the new birth—the 
explanation is in the Quaker manner, but 


the intelligent and serious reader may. 


find in it matter for meditation: 


“ «There must be an assent of the mind, 
auniting with, and cleaving to, the holy 
spirit, in every soul, where the new birth 
is effected. ‘his new birth, or birth in 
man, of the incorruptible seed and word 
of God, is as real a birth as is our first 
birth, or birth into this world. It is as 
perfect a reality as any in nature, and that 
babe of life, that true child of God, that 
cries Abba, Father, is never brought forth 
but through a union of the two seeds, Au- 
anan and divine. And as both seeds are 
sfiritual, hence he that is joined to the 
Lord, is one spirit; as the Apostle truly 
asserts. This is the true union with 
God, and those thus begotten of him are, 
#trictly speaking, the offspring of God 
and children of the Most High. Stumbie 
not at it, reader; itis the very truth of 
{s0d—the only way of salvation by Christ.’ 
Pp. 32, 33. 

“This, the writer shews, is the accred- 
ited Quaker doctrine, and he attempts to 
prove, in Opposition to some of Luke 
Howard’s expositions, drawn from the 
dea:)-letter office of ‘ orthodox’? commen- 
tary, that itis also scriptural. Regard- 
ing Christ as a man, he represents in 
what manner and to what degree he him- 

’ self experienced the new birth. He con- 
Cludes this part of his argument with an 
interpretation of a difficult text, which, 
4n our opinion, manifests that he has no 
Small portion of light in the true sense of 
Scripture: 

“* Thus we see the propriety of his re- 
ply to Peter, as stated in our present 
translation: ‘Ye that have followed me 
n the regeneration, when the Son of Man 
shall sit in the throne of his glory, ye also 
gual sit upon twelve thrones, judging the 
twelve tribes of Israel.? This is one of 
fhe sublime figures of oriental language 


—incomparably beautiful, even in a for- 
eign dialect. Were I to venture a para- 
phrase of it, I should say it meant, ‘ Ye 
who have followed me, in obedience and 
submission to the will of God, whereby 
I have experienced a birth into the hea- 
venly nature, when the gospel dispensa- 
tion shall be preached to the world, ye 
shall be made ministers of the new covee 
nant, judges of spiritual things: able te 
divide the word aright, and instrumental 
in gathering the ‘outcasts of Israel and 
the dispersed of Judah’ unto the’ one 
Shepherd and into one sheepfold’—in 
other words, to the divine light in the 
soul—into union and communion with 
God, and those, his children of every na- 
tion, kindred, tongue and people, who 
fearhim and work righteousness.’—Pp. 
38, 39. 


“Luke Howard had argued, somewhat 
obscurely, not being perfect master of an 
argument borrowed from Trinitarian 
books, and little skilled in theological or 
even the Eng!ish language, that (1 Tim. 
iii. 16) ‘God was manifest in the flesh, 
not is; the whole is connected together, 
as the proper attributes of Jesus Christ, 
even of him that was crucified” ‘By 
this,’ replies the American, ‘ we must un-, 
derstand, that as ‘God manifest in the 
flesh,’ is the proper attribute ‘ of him that, 
was crucified,’ it can belong to no one 
else ; otherwise, Job Scott’s position could 
not be an object of censure: therefore, 
according to thy scheme, God is not now 
manifest in the flesh! and the old Quaker 
doctrine of ‘immediate divine revelation’ 
is false! But other awful consequences 
result from this scheme :—unless the Mes- 
siah was crucified without one of his at- 
tributes, then God was killed by the 
Jews !’—Pp. 39, 40. 


“ Contrasting some other oracular sen- 
tences of Luke Howard’s with the opin- 
ions of Penn, Whitehead, and Pennington 
(early Quaker authorities,) his respon- 
dent concludes, ‘ From all which it plain- 
ly appears, that in pronouncing Job Scott 
to be ‘quite wrong,’ thou declarest thy 
apostacy from the original principles of 
the primitive Quakers, and thy unity with 
the ‘common notions of the Christian 
world’'—in other werds, that thou hasf 
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embraced the irrational, dark doctrine of | 
| their bretnren in orthodoxy are, no deubt, 


the Trinity ?—P. 42. 
“There are several other remarks and | 
passages which we would bring before the | 
reader, if we were not warned by the | 
number of pages already occupied, that | 
we are trespassing upon the place due to 
other papers: we must, therefore, con- | 
tent ourselves with one more extract in | 
which the writer asserts the spread of 
the pure principles of Quakerism : 
“From a pretty close attention to 
events, during thirty or forty years, I have 
been consoled and encouraged in the be- 
lief, that the original principles of our so- 
ciety are spreading widely in the world. 


The unlawfulness of War has found able | 


advocates in those not of our own name. 
A HIRELING MINISTRY is coming more 
and more into disrepute in owr country ; 
and many not of our society, have lifted 
up a noble standard against it. The curse 
of SLaverRy, which we were very early | 


enzaged to paint in all its horrors, is be- | 
ginning to be seen in its true light, by the | 
serious and upright members of all reli- | 
gicus communities. OATHs are general- 
ly acknowledged to be inéfficient for the 
purposes intended by them, and many of 
different persuasions bear a practical tes- 
timony against them in our courts of jus- 
tice. And RELIGIOUS EQUALITY, hardly | 
thought of in the seventeenth century— | 
and if at all the subject of consideration, | 
was supposed to be an impracticable , 
thing—is now the law of our land.’ P. 48. 


“ Mighty and noble is the voice of truth 
uttered from a tree land by an unfettered | 
tongue. Though we may not assent to 
all that is said by this champion of a Gos- 
pel without and above human creeds, | 
there is a tone in his pleadings that strikes 
to the heart, and we feel that there is be- 
tween him and us a unity of spirit. We 
hail all Christian Reformers as brethren ; 
and we turn with grief and pity from 
them to the Quaker and other leaders in 
Protestant countries, whose maxim 1s, 
Get back, and who look rather with re- 
gret towards Egypt, from whieh their 
fathers were redeemed at a great price, 
than towards the Canaan to which they 
are called, the promised land of peace 


and freedom. 


“ Luke Howard and William Allen and 


verv respectable men; but they will see 
by this Letter that they have taken too 
much upon them in the attempt to bring 
American ‘Friends’ under the yoke ot 
Trinitarian faith, which neither they nor 
their fathers were able to bear. Ameri- 
ca is the most unpromising field for any 


| effort to subjugate the mind and con- 


science. The signs of the times indicate 
no likelihood of a ready submission to ec- 
clesiastical authority, or a return to ex- 
ploded absurdities, any where. Old doc- 
trines are now thrown into the crucible 
(the gentlemen named above will under- 
stand the simile) and tried by fire; in the 
process of free inquiry, the chemistry of 


| the mind, systems are resolved into their 


first principles ; creeds diminish in bulk 
by losing their dross; and the tendency 
of the whole operation is to make the re- 
ligion of Jesus more valuable and more. 


| acceptable, by rendering it more pure 


and more reasonable,—in short, by redu- 
cing it to its first elements of Truth and 
Love.” 


SELECTED. 


“ The way of true fieace and unity in 
the true church of Christ 


( Continued from p. 347 ) 


“ All these things being seriously con- 
sidered, the church may very well want 
councils. 

“ Now, if any shall say, yea, but had not 
the church a council in the apostles’ 
times? as wesee Acts xv.; did not they 
order and decree matters in the church ? 

“T answer, the church had a council 
then, but far differing from the councils 
now a days; for, 

“1, That council was not called, nor 
packed together by secular power, but 
freely met together, by the general con- 
sent of the church of the faithful: For 


by the believers at Antioch, it was agreed, 
that Paul and Barnabas should go to the 
apostles and elders at Jerusalem, about 
the matters in controversy. 

“2. This council did not consist only of 
| the apostles and elders, but of the breth: 
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| they choose not men of worldly power or 
' place, lest worldly power, and authority, 


ren also, aud whole church; and the 
whole church, as well as the apostles and 


elders, did agree and order what was done 
in that matter. 


“3. That free council, consisting of the 


\ and honour, might seem to bear sway in 
| the things of the kingdom of God: but 
they are rather to make choice of men 


apostles, elders, and brethren, did not de- 


sermine any thing by their mere power 
and authority, but debated the business 
by the word, and by the word concluded 
it: 


council that did any thing, but the author- 


ter; as vou may sce in the fore-named 


place. And in these respects that coun- 
cil differs from ours. 


“ Now if, notwithstanding all this, the | have been wont tochallengetothemselves 


. | the knowledge and judgment of doctrines, 
conncil (for herein, as in all other outward | 


things, it is free) it must mind these | from it; whereas, in truth, the judgment 


church, upon some occasions, desire a 


things. 


One, as the primitive church had. And 
what men can object against this, of world- 
ly princes calling them ; let them not say, 
what they did, but what they ought to 
have done. 

“2. As the church itself is to choose its 
council, so itis te choose it out of itself; 
for the councils of the church are to be 
chosen out of the church, and not of the 
world; out of the faithful, and not out of 
wabetievers. For ‘the natural man, that 


destitute of these things, that it may @p~ 


| pear, whatever they do, is done only by 
the clear evidence of the word, and influ- 


And soit was notthe authority of the . 


ence of the Spirit, and so only by the law 
of love, all secular power and force being. 


, excluded, 
ity of the word, that did allin that mat- | 


“5. The church hath fiower to judge 


‘ of all doctrines, and that both of its offi- 


| cers and councils. 


neither knows nor savours the thing's that | 


be of God,’ can be of no use here: but he | of doctrine for the people ; but the peo- 


| ple are to judge of the doctrine of the min- 
from the doctrines of men, and to sepa- || 


must be able to know the word of God 


rate the precious from the vile, that is 
employed inthis matter. And sothe nat- 
‘ural, carnal, and litera] man must be de- 
¢lined here, where the things are wholly 
spiritual and divine; and the spiritual man 
pniy, who speaks spiritual things by a 
spiriteal rule, must be heard and regard- 
ed; andsoa man must first be of the 
church, ere he can be of the council. 

* 3. As the church is tochoose men out 
of itself, for its council, so likewise it is to 
choose brethren, as well as elders; and 

ciesiastical men are not to meddle alone 
in the matters of the church, and to thrust 


put other Ciristians, as if they were ne- tobe certain and unquestionable: Yea, 
gessarily to be concluded in, and by | 


them. 
* 4. Ih choosing elders and brethren to 


| 
| 
| 
| 


' 


| 
| 
| 


“1, The clergy, and ecclesiastical men, 


and have exciuded ordinary Christians 


_ of doctrine belongeth to the people, and 
“1. That it hath power itself to call 


not to the ministers. And all Christ’s 
sheep have power to judge of the doctrine 
the ministers teach, whether it be Christ’s 
voice or a stranger’s, John x. and Christ 
commanded them to ‘take heed of false 
prophets, which come to them in sheep’s 
clothing, being inwardly ravening woives,’ 
Matt. vii. And the apostle commands 
them, ‘to try the spirits, whether they be 
of God?” and hath said, ‘ Let one or twe 
speak, and the rest judge,’ 1 Cor. xiv. &c. 
by which, with many other scriptures, it 
isevient, That ministers are not to judge 


isters, and according as they find it to be 
of God, or not of God, to receive it, or re- 
ject it. For every one is to be sav d by 
his own faith, and not by another man’s; 
and so is to take heed how he hears the 
things of faith, at his own peril ; and he is 
not (if he will be wise unto salvation) te 
take up things on a trust, in a manner that 
concerns either his eternal life or eternal 
death. 

“92. As thechurch is to judge of the 
cloctrine of its officers, so also of its coun- 
cils: For the church judges of them and 


_ their doctrine also by the word ; and doth 


not take all that they determine for truth, 


in the first council of the apostles, Acts, 


other churches and Christians had 


both berty and power, to try both the 
this work. greatcare is to be had, that | doctrme and spirit of the very apostles im 
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that matter ; and were not to swallow it I 


down whole, as they say, because the 
apostles had determined it, and they were | 
holy men; but the faithful were to judge, 
whether or no they had judged accord- 
ing to the word, and if not, they might 
have resisted them, as Paul did Peter. 
And Paul gives this liberty to Christians ; 
yea, we have it from Christ himself, 
whether Paul had allowed it or no, to try 
the very apostles themselves, and the | 
very angelsof heaven, whether they bring 
the right word or no: for Christ com- 
manded the apostles to teach the nations, 
“to observe and do whatsoever he had 
commanded them,’ and nothing else; and 
saith Paul, ‘If 1, or an angel from heaven, 
bring you any other doctrine, let him be | 
accursed.’ So that thechurch hath pow- | 


more of other men, who have not receiv- 
ed such an anointing, neither do live in so 
clear a licht of God. 

And thus I have declared the things 
which seemed to me both convenient and 


necessary for the true church to know, | 


for the preserving of that peace among 
themselves, which they have in Chri-t. 

“ Now asthe judgment of the church 
is to be rectified in these things, so the 
practice of it is to be rectified in other 
things, for the preserving it in peace. 

“The things wherein the practice ot 
the church is to be rectified in the way of 
peace, are either, 

“1. More absolute and general, or 

“2. More special and occasional, in 
case of difference among the faithful. 

“ Among the things that are more ab- 


to procure and preserve the peace of the 
church: these nine things that follow 
have not the least place. 

“1. Practical rule for freace. 

“1. The true church is to preserve it- 
self distinct from the world: and is nei- 
ther to mingle itself with the world, nor 
to suffer the world to mingle itself with 
it. For if the church and the world be 
mingled together in one society, the same 


| 


| 


common laws will no more agree to them, 
who are of such different natures, princi- 
ples and ends, than the same comme: 


Jaws will agree to light and darkness, life 


and death, sin and righteousness, flesh 
and spirit. 

“For the true church area spiritud] 
people, being born of God, and so they 
worship God in the spirit, according to 
the law of the Spirit of life, that was in 
Christ, and is in them: but the ca:nai 
church is of the world, and only sayours 
ot the world, and so will have a worldly 
religion, forms, orders, government, and 
all worldly as itself is. Now whilst these 
two are mingled together, what peace can. 
there be? for what fellowship hath right- 
eousness with unrighteousness, and light 
with darkness, and Christ with the de- 
vil? And so, what agreement have be- 
lievers with unbelievers, or the true 
church with the world? Wherefore itis 


| notthe way of peace, to mingle the church 
er to examine, try, and judge, the doc- | 


trine of the apostles and angels, much | 


and the world, but to separate them, and 
tokeep them distinct; that those that 
are of one nature and spirit, may be of 


_one communion among themselves: and 
this way of peace God himself teacheth 
us by Paul, 2 Cor. vi. 17, saying, ‘Come 


out trom among them, my people, and be 
ye separate’: for to separate the church 


from the world, initscommunion of saints, 


is the only way to preserve peace in both; 

seeing the church will best agree with it~ 
self, and the world with itself. 
“ The second rule. 

“2. The church being thus distinct 


_ from the world, is to be contented with 
_ its own power for its own affairs ; and is 
not to introduce or entertain any power 


in it, that is not of it. Wherefore, the 
true church, being such a kingdom as is 
not of this world, stands in need of no 


_ worldly power ; and being a spiritual and 
solute and general, which are to be done, | 


heavenly kingdom, is only to have and 
exercise a spiritual and heavenly power; 
seeing this power alone, and by itself, is 
able to accomplish the whole good plea- 
sure of God in the church, and to work 
all the works in it that God hath to do. 

“ And so, itis strongly to be suspected, 
that those men that dare not commit the 
success of their business to Christ’s pow- 
er alone, but will call in secular, over and 
above, to help them; I say, it is more 
than probable, that they have underneath 
some secular end, seeing Christ’s power 
alone is sufficient to do all things that are 
necessary and profitable for his kingdom. 
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“ Besides, this worldly power never 
works peace, but always disturbances in 
the church; putting all things out of 
God’s way and method, into man’s, and 
working man’s will rather than God’s; 
yea, man’s will against God’s: and it is 
wholly contrary to the very nature of the 
church ; and how then can it agree with 
it in any thing? 

“Tf any shall reply, that worldly pow- 
er doth well inthe church, because it 
keeps down many profane persons that 
would not be kept down by the word. 

“J answer; That so far as such pro- 
fane ones are governed by worldly pow- 
er, they are of the world, and not of the 
church ; and worldly power had better 
govern them in the world, its own proper 
sphere, than in the church, which is be- 
yond their line; especially, seeing the 
church hath power enough in itself, to 
govern those that are of it; and they that 
will not be governed willingly in the 
church, as Christians, let them be go- 
verned against their wills, in the com- 
monealth, as men. For the govern- 
ment of the church is over men, as Chris- 


tians, as spiritual ; but the government of , 
the state is over men, as men, as natural | 


and carnal. The first of these govern- 


ments belongs to Christ, and the latter to | 
the magistrate ; and if the magistrate be | 


faithful in his office and headship, there 
is no doubt to be made of Christ’s faith- 
fulness in his. But now, if the magis- 
trate will not content himself with his 
own kingdom and power, but will needs 
4ntrude on Christ’s also; and not reck- 
oning it enough to govern men, as men, 
by his worldly power, will also by the 
same power, be tampering with the very 
church: this both renders him trouble- 
some to the faithful, and the faithful to 
him: Him troublesome to the faithful, in 
that he uses a power over them, that is 
neither suitable to them nor their affairs ; 
and them troublesome to him, because in 
God’s kingdom, as they hear not the 
voice, so neither do they obey the com- 
mand of a stranger. 

“The pope, he arrogates both swords 
to himself, when neither belongs to him, 
and therefore, in due time, shall perish 
by both; and if the magistrate shall as- 
sume to himself the power of both king- 


doms, Christ’s and the world’s, when of 
right but one belongs to him, to wit, the 
world’s, and not Christ’s; it will be very 
dangerous, lest by encroaching on Christ’s 
kingdom, he lose his own. 

“Let the magistrate therefore use his 
power in the state, and let him suffer 
Christ to use his power in the Church, 
seeing his presence is always there ; and 
then there will be quietness in both, but 
else in neither; seeing Christ will assur- 
edly trouble the magistrate’s kingdom, 
as the magistrate troubles his.” 


The following Essay from the “ Contri- 
butions of Q. Q.” will furnish a useful 
lesson to eyery Christian without dis- 
tinction of sect. ‘wo or three words 
of the text have been altered to guard 
against misapprehension. 


“ For even Christ pleased not himself.” 
Romans, xv. 3. 


“Our Great Redeemer ‘left us in all 
things an example that we should follow 
his steps.’ It is therefore an excuse that 
will avail nothing tu say, that he set too 
perfect a pattern for such erring crea- 
tures tocopy. They who do not aim to 
copy it are not of his fold. There are 
many of the Saviour’s actions, indeed, that 
it isnot very difficult to imitate: we may 
visit the sick, feed the hungry, instruct 
the ignorant, and after all have but little 
or nothing of the mind of Christ. They 
alone who act from similar motives, who, 
in some humble degree, imbibe his spirit, 
are his true followers; and they only will 
ever be called his ‘ good and faithful ser- 
vants.’ 

“Now, of all that we read of the char- 
acter of our Lord, there is no part so rare- 
ly or so imperfectly copied as that which 
the text describes. That Jesus pleased 
not himself, is evident throughout his 
whole course of conduct. Pity for men, 
and zeal for God, influenced all his ac. 
tions: and never did he, for a moment, 
lose sight of either of these objects, in or- 
der to consult his own honour or ease. 
When, after hours of midnight prayer, 
he lay down to sleep in the vessel that 
was overtaken with the storm, it was not 


that he was inattentive to the fears of his 


| 
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disciples, but that he knew it would iieas 


nish a fresh occasion of displayi ing tothem 
his power and goodness in their deliver- 
ance. When, ‘being wearied with his 
journey he sat on the well,’ his gracious 
intention in resting there was, that he 
might invite the poor woman whocame 
todraw water, to partake of the living 
streams which he had to bestow. Whe- 
ther he laboured or rested, fasted or made 
one of a feast, he was ever alike intent 
upon the same objects, influenced by the 
same motives: ‘ He pleased not himself.’ 

“Now, it is only by earnestly imploring 
the influence of the Spirit which was in 
him, by abiding in it, that we can hope to 
imitate him here. The first dictate of 

our nature is to flease ourselves, and this 
too, at the expense of others: that is, of 
whoever may chance to stand between 
us and our desires. Young persons can- 
not be aware (for even old persons are 
not,) of the depths of selfishness that lie 
undiscovered in the darkness of their 
hearts. Disinterested actions are indeed 
talked of; but how few of them can bear 
‘the scrutiny even of human penetration! 
how few, that of Him ‘ who knows what 
isin man’! We set out from our child- 
hood upon a principle directly opposite 
to that which the Scripture enjoins. To 
filease ourselves is the grand object, even 
from the babe that snatches the toy from 
its infant brother, to the man who aims to 
be richer, or greater, or more esteemed 
than his neighbour. Through all the 
stages of life, through all the gradations of 
society, this self-pleasing is so evident, 
and is, at the same time, so painfully felt 
within, by every one acquainted with his 
own heart, that the whole world seems to 
present, to the observing eye, one dis- 
graceful scraméle: every one aiming, at 
whatever price, to aggrandize, to please 
fumself. For, although good breeding 
in one rank, good nature in another, and 
the restraints of law in the lowest, check 
the open violence of the struggle, yet it is 
evident enough that the contest is inces- 
santly carried on. 

“ From such a spectacle, how refresh- 
ing is it to turn the disgusted eye towards 
Him of whom alone it may emphatically 
be said, ‘he pleased not himself!’ And 
what a consoling consideration it is, that 


there is a way of escape even to us, from 
this tyranny of the selfish passions: yes, 
in every age alittle company has walked 
this earth, who, although not perfectly 
freed from the love of self, have yet been 
delivered from its dominion; they have 
attained to the unfeigned love of their 
neighbour; and their highest ambition 
has been to have this testimony, _ 
‘they pleased Gop.’ 

“* Let every one of us,’ says the apenies 
in the verse that introduces the text,— 
‘ Let every one of us please his neighbour.’ 
Who would imagine that such a precept 
had been sent, with divine authority, to 
the inhabitants of this world! Had the 
passage been rendered, ‘Let every one 
tease his neighbour,’ surely no precept, di- 
vine or human, had ever been sogenerally 
obeyed ! 

“ Let every one please his neighbour,’ 
instead of pleasing himself!—what a 
world would this be, if there were any 
thing approaching to a universal attention 
to this rule. Let usenumerate a few of 
the changes that would accur in civilized 
and christianized society, if such an alter- 
ation were to take place. It is tooobvious 
to mention, that crimes which outrage the 
community would then cease ; we there- 
fore confine the inquiry to those inconsis- 
tencies of conduct which are considered 
of a more creditable order. 

“It is evident that, as one immediate 
consequence of the case we have sup- 
posed, there would be an end to all strife, 
public or domestic: no contentions about 
my right and yours: no petty disputings 
in families, for privilege and preference, 
ifeach sought to please the other, and 
cared not to please himself. 

« Again : the excess of luxury, and the 
pride of life would be no more seen. 
When persons give rich entertainments, 
when they decorate their houses and 
their persons to the extent of their means, 
these things are done to show their neigh- 
bours, and to filease themselves. 

“Another very happy consequence 
that would immediately follow, would be 
the cessation of every description of scan- 
dal and evil speaking, from open censo- 
riousness, to the most private gossiping. 
An ill-natured tale may indeed be told to 
please one neighbour, but then it must 
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always be at the expense of another: and 
people please themselves, also, exceed- 
ingly, by expatiating on others’ faults, be- 
cause it seems to set off their own vir- 
tues. No, not one ill-natured suggestion, 
not one sarcastic remark, would be utter- 
ed, even in the domestic circle, if persons 
really wished to please their neighbours 
rather than themselves. 

“Once more, there would then be no os- 
tentation, no self-seeking in doing good. 
A person who simply desires his neigh- 
bour’s benefit, would be as content that 
another should have the credit of promo- 
ting it as himself. Weshould have more 
work and /ess noise: more business and 
less bustle. Then would there be no 
more disputes and jealousies, and envyings, 
and emulation, among Sunday School 


teachers, about management and prece- | 
A- | 


dence, or whose class is forwardest. 
las! that some of, apparently, the most 
praise-worthy actions, should be traced 
to the odious principle of self-pleasing ! 
Is there not reason to fear that amongst 
the instructors of the ignorant, the heip- 
ers of the poor; amongst the most con- 


spicuous patrons of benevolent societies, | 
from the highest to the lowest of them; | 
individuals might be found, who are as | 


truly e-/f-fleasers as any that could be | revealed inthem. What is to be known 


seiected from the haunts of worldly plea- , 
sure ? 


“ But, in one word, if the supposed | 


change were naturally to take place, earth | 
would atonce be heaven. Yes; and hea- | 
ven is begun in every heart, in which the | 
process of extirpating the selfish passions | 
is in progress. Such have already, in a | 
measure, ‘entered intorest.2. Thatcease- 
less disquietude, which agitates the minds 
of those who are seeking, as their grand 
object, their own gratification, has subsi- 
ded ; and they possess, according to the 
degree of their attainment, that /eace 
‘which the Lord left to his followers. 

“ Let us diligently examine our hearts 
by this test: is it our grand aim and 
spring of action to please ourselves, or to 
piease God, and to fulfil the law of love 
to our neighbour? Let our good works, 
as well as our suspicious or bad ones, be 
Drought to the scrutiny ; and if our hearts 


not the spirit of Christ he is none of his.’ 

“Those who, through divine grace, 
have gained any conquest over their self- 
love, may be stimulated to fresh victories 
by the great example of Jesus. ‘Even 
Christ pleased not himself’: although he 
had all the springs of pure felicity at his 
command. He, who was ‘tempted in all 
points like ourselves’; yet, so far was he 
from yielding in any instance, that he 
voluntarily submitted to fatigue, poverty, 
reproach, and endured inconceivable an- 
guish. ‘Though he was rich, yet for our 
sakes he became poor, that we through 
his poverty might be rich.’ ” 


A sermon by Elias Hicks, delivered at 
| Middletown, Delaware county, Penn. 
December 6, 1826. 


“Ithink itis written, ‘the world by 
, wisdom knew not God’; and it is the 
same case now, my friends, the world by 
| jts own wisdom knows not God, and ne- 
ver can find him out by any wisdom 
which is derived only from the rational 
powers of men and creatures. For the 
true knowledge of God was never given 
to any of the children of men, but as it is 


of God is manifest in man, and not with- 
out him. Aneminent apostle has declar- 
ed that ‘the wisdom of the world is fool- 
‘ishness with God.’ Now what is this 
world? Why, it is the whole bulk of the 
rational creation that makesthe world; 
and all this knows not God by its own 
wisdom. 

“Now there are many short portions 
recorded in what we call the Scriptures 
of Truth, and they contain great and ex- 
cellent truths. But from what source 
have they been derived? Not any of 
them from the wisdom of this world; but 
they are excellent, rational truths con- 
cerning God, and his will respecting us. 
Christian professors generally agree that 
these truths, contained in the Scriptures, 
were given by holy men, inspired by the 
Holy Ghost. Well, here now is a proof, 
when we reflect upon the conduct of the 
professors of Christianity in general, that 


condemn us in this matter, let us very se 
#iously remember, that ‘if any one have 
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they do not believe the Scriptures of 
Truth, but very few ofthem, ifany. For 
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can we suppose that these people, if they 
believed the scriptures, that I have men- 
tioned, to be truths, would think that the 
natural science of the sons of men, deriv- 
ed from their rational power and spirit, 
could give them the knowledge of God ? 
Do they any of them, can we suppose, be- 
lieve these truths—that all this collection 
of wisdom that was ever created by the 
sciences and arts alone, independent of 
God—that all this is foolishness as it re- 
lates to the things of God, when they 
make it so necessary and so essential, as 
to suppose that no man can be a minister 
of God, a messenger of the Almighty to 
the children of men, till he is well versed 
in human science—when at the same 
time, if the apostle speaks true, all these 
human sciences are mere nonsense? They 
have no part-nor lot in finding out the 
will and mind of God, which we cannot 
know till we know him; and we shall 
know him, I believe my friends, if we are 
brought down to wait in the spirit of our 
minds to be taught of God; and we shall 
find that all the wisdom of the world, all 
the wisdom of the children of men, who 
have been instructed through the me- 
dium of human science—we shall find 
that all this wisdom is foolishness; not 
only as relatesto spiritual things, but in 
natural things, which seem to come with- 
in the comprehension of man, through 
the medium of his five senses. For with- 
out these five senses the man would have 
no seeing, feeling, hearing, tasting, nor 
smelling, and reason would be a dormant 
principle—he could not exercise it; and 
yet we find that through these several 
senses, the animal body, by the aid of the 
rational soul of man, cannot come to know 
God nor the things of God: and may I 
not say, that it cannot know correctly, or 
savingly, the things of aman. For it can- 
not be supposed, that Almighty goodness 
ever intended that man should experience 
so much misery, disappointment, and 
woe, as is generally the case with the 
children of men, the world over, while 
under the influence of worldly wisdom. 
For evenin our common temporal con- 
cerns, how few there are who know how 
to conduct themselves aright, so as to ex- 
perience safety in what they do. Now 
this is the reason why s0 many disap- 


pointments happen to the children of 


} men; and we all might learn in some de- 


gree, if we would turn to the Seriptures 
of Truth, and the source from which they 
come. For nothing can give us a right 
knowledge of them, but that divine reve- 
lation by which they are given; and eve- 
ry one who comes short of this, knows 
not what the scriptures say truly, as they 
manifest by their fruits. 


“ The apostle has presented a case in 
temporal things, and I consider that it 
comprehends enough for all rational crea- 
tures, so far as external evidence can 
teach ; because the testimony is in such a 
way, that all who believe it rightly, will 
have need to turn in, to that which induc- 
ed him to express it, which was the op- 
eration of Divine truth upon hisown mind. 
It was not a creature of his own imagina- 
tion, because it was directly against the 
conduct of man, in his worldly wisdom. 
It isvery simple, (asall the things of God 
are simple and plain,) and it is the toun- 
dation of all righteousness and godliness. 
He says some men will say, ‘we will go 
into such a city, and continue there a year, 
and buy and sell and get gain.” Now you 
know how common this is, and it is the 
wisdom of the world which has thus 
usurped the authority of God, and it arises 
from human science and wisdom, all of 
which are foolishness with God. But 
what says the apostle, under a better in- 
fluence than man’s reason? ‘For that ye 
ought to say, ifthe Lord will, we shall live 
and do this or that... Now here we learn 
what the scriptures mean, that every 
thing done in a moral sense, ought to be 
done in the will of God and under the in- 
fluence of his light. For we find from 
abundant experience, that man knows 
but little or nothing; though a rational 
creature can see with his eyes, the things 
of nature on this earth, and his reason is 
capable of occupying the soul, upen those 
things which his senses bring to him ; and 
here, through this medium, he adjusts 
matters in relation to his earthly concerns, 
yet | apprehend that some, undertaking 
business under the influence of their own 
senses, have often found themselves at a 
loss, to feel an evidence sufficient to lead 
them beyond doubting. Now these, 
though many of them will hardly admit 
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that any need wait tosee what God will 
say to them, yet when thinking and ad- 
vising what is best for their temporal 
good, how often are they brought into a 
situation of doubting, in which they have 
no perfect clearness, unless they centre 
into quietness, and feel after a satisfactory 
evidence. And here when they give up 
their own wisdom and feel after an evi- 
dence in themselves, of how they ought to 
act, I consider this like asking God, and 
these I apprehend de not often get disap- 
pointed. But those, who go on under the 
influence and force of human wisdom, as 
the covetous man who forms a desire to 
be rich, which is an unhallowed desire, 
will press on, though they feel something 
in the mind to discourage it. Here we 
may date all the disappointments, miseries 
and distresses that fall upon human beings. 
For I am confirmed in the belief, without 
doubting, that were God’s rational chil- 
dren more concerned to attend as the 
apostle advises, and submit all to the di- 
rection of God—to the witness or light 
within us, in preference to that which we 
can learn from external science, or which 
mortals can advise for us—I say did all 
attend to the secret impressions of truth 
upon their own minds, there would never 
be an insolvent debtor upon the face of 
the earth ; and more especially in the 
Society of Quakers, who profess to be 
led and guided by the unerring Spirit of 
truth. And yet how has this profession 
been reproached when they have gone 
into that which has led to disappointments 
and which has landed them and their 
neighbours in serious misery. Now don’t 
these things teach us the foolishness of 
this world’s wisdom and the truth of the 
apostie’s assertion? And it makes out 
that the wisdom of God is foolishness with 
men, in their earthly wisdom. 
“ Now as my mind has been opened in 
a view of these things since sitting in this 
meeting, I have been induced to commu- 
nicate what might present upon the sub- 
ject, for our consideration. I don’t pre- 
tend to be a judge of my fellow creatures, 
but a counsellor and an encourager, ac- 
cording to the ability which I have re- 
eeived ; and I dare not get into the judg. 


sacrilege. For we find that he who had 

the best right that ever any man on earth 

had, refused this. It was proposed that 

he should decide between two concerning 

a dispute of property. And what was 

hisanswer? ‘Who hath made me judge 

among you?’ And his reason to Pilate 
was, ‘My kingdom is not of this world, 
He came to be a leader and a teacher, the 
top stone of all the prophets, yet a pro- 
phet in the fullest sense of the word, who 
received all from his heavenly Father. 
Well now, is not this what every rational 
creature is bound to do, when he comes 
to know his dependent state as he ought? 
He is to be subject in filial obedience to 
the Almighty, to his heavenly Father— 
who is the father of every spiritually be- 
gotten son or child of God. And is it not 
necessary that every one should come to 
the same humiliation that he experienc- 
ed? For we read that ‘in his humiliation 
his judgment was taken away,’ so as to 
haye no judgment of his own, till he should 
receive all from his heavenly Father. In 
this, and all the other of his works, he is 
by the apostle Peter, said to be our ex- 
ample, and that we are to follow his steps: 
and as in his humiliation, his judgment 
was taken away, this must be the expe- 
rience of his disciples ; of every one that 
is born of God, and that becomes the 
child of God. Because why? Even in 
previous times, long ago, the _Lord’s ser- 
vants were clearly sotaught. The pro- 
phet says, ‘ The Lord’s children shall all 
be taught of the Lord, and in righteous- 
ness shall they be established ; and great 
is the peace ef those children.’ ” 


(To be continued.) 


MISCELLANIA, 


“It is a daring undertaking, to settle 
the judgments of an infinitely wise, just, 
and merciful God ; to ascertain what they 
are, or where it is that they fall. I hope 
and believe, that no national calamity can 
be called a judgment from God; since, 
H during such, the most innocent are seen 

to suffer ecually with the most guilty, 
often more ; sometimes the guilty escape, 
and the innocent perish. Can we sup- 
pose, dare we presume, that his unerring 
Justice makes no distinction between guilt: 


Ment-seat—It would be like taking pos- 
session of the seat of God—It would be 


and innocence, and weighs not exactly 


the degrees of both? It seems tobe av 
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affront to the Almighty, and a denial of 
his Providence, to maintain the contrary: 
it represents religion to be without sense, 
and the great Judge of all the earth to be 
void of equity. 

“Enthusiasts, who see the Almighty 
pleased or angry, just asthey themselves 
are, may arm him with vengeance against 
times which they dislike, and against 
jrkry whom they hate: they may even 

hold him slaying the cattle and deso- 
lating the soil, and confidently ascribe all 
this general undistinguishing havoc to 
the sins of particular men. Impostors, 
such as Romish monks, may represent 
him as actuated with human passions, 
and themselves directing and restraining 
his passions; represent him launching 
his judgments, and themselves stopping 
his hand; thus guiding and controuling 
the Almighty, and thence governing his 
creatures. Buta Protestant divine scat- 
tering judgments makes a very un-prot- 
estant figure, and borrowsthe colours and 
character of a Popish priest, who con- 
trouls the Deity, creates his Creator, and 
directs him whom to punish and whom 
to damn; whom to protect and whom to 
save ; foresees judgments, applies judg- 
ments, and charms away judgments.” 

Independent Whig. 

* A religion which damns all others, ex- 
poses itself at first sight to be suspected 
of imposture, as it breathes a spirit so op- 
ar to the spirit of the gospel. Nothing 

ut the clearest and most express war- 
rant from the mouth of God, can excuse 
any man for pronouncing such a horrid 
sentence against another man. The very 
name of the man, as well as the name of 
his maker, ought to be seen in that war- 
rant. No less authority will do. Who- 
ever pretends to it, impiously apes the Al- 
mighty ; presumes to doin the name of 
God, what God himself never did; and 
impudently practices a cheat covered and 
recommended under the names and attri- 
butes of truth and piety. 

“These blaspheming impostors usurp 
the place of Almighty God, and act like 
Satan in it. They turn religion into a 
trade,and damn all that refuse to deal 
with them, andthem only. This charm 
and the gains they make of it, are « 
toms ofa spirit truly worldly and devilish, 
of wicked combinations and mountebank- 
ry, destructive of all religion, and of all 
human liberty ; a design which none but 
the most unrelenting tyrants can attempt, 
and which the most successful tyranny 
can never accomplish. 

_ “It is against common reason, ’tis 
against the wisdom and mercy of God, 


very essence, to presume that he divests 
himself (all-wise and infallible as he is!) 
of his indispensible power of eternal re- 
wards and punishments, which he only 
is able to inflict or bestow ; and transfers 
the same to any frail human creature, sub- 
ject to constant weakness, passions, and 
folly, as all human creatures are. To 
suppose that he does so, is an imputation 
of wantonness or phrenzy, upon the deity, 
as if he contrived to make sport of the 
creation, and render men dupes and 
slaves to one another; as if he celighted 
in exalting pride, and oppressing inno- 
cence ; delighted inthe tyranny and wick- 
ed craft ofone ora few ; and inthe delu- 
sion and vassalage of all the rest.” —[ did. 


From the Anti-slavery Mo. Reporter. 


“Many a bitter cry is heard when the 
marshal’s deputies (dogs as they are 
ed,) are sent tohunt down and seize the 
victim or victims, and drive or drag them 
away to the work-house, or jail, till the 
day of sale arrives, which is to deprive 
them of their little homes, and gardens 
they have cultivated, the acquaintances 
they have made, and all the little comforts 
which make even slavery, in some mea- 
sure, tolerable. The hardshipis much in- 
creased when slaves afe married, or have 
families, as the woman may be separated 
from her husband, or parents from their 
children ; tor here the tenderest ties of 
nature are broken in an instant, and the 
wife’s or mother’s or children’s cries 
would not be in the least attended to, nor 
heeded, anv more than the moans of so 
many brute animals.” pp. 16, 17. 


“ Amalgamation—At the late anni- 
versary meeting of the Presbyterian Ed- 
ucation Society, held in New York, it 
was resolved that a union should take 
place between the Presbyterian and 
American Education Society, so that 
these two powerful engines hereafter are 
to work in concert in manufacturing min- 
isters. The Presbyterian Education So- 
ciety has Gov. Clinton for its President, 


and during the past year, we are told it 


‘assis’ d in the education of about one 
hundred young men, with a view to the 
sacred ministry.” The American Edu- 
cation Society, embracing the New Eng- 
gland churches, and whose principal man- 
ufactory is at Andover, receives twice the 


and indeed against all his attributes, and |! amount of fends annually that is received 
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by the Presbyterian Education Society, | 
and has perhaps double the number of | 

oung men training up for the priesthood. | 

y the union of these two societies, we | 
may soon expect to see an army of Ly- , 
man Beecher’s Aomogencous ministers | 
oreo’. as numerous as the trogs of | 

rypt, and itisto be feared they will | 
prove much more annoying and destruc- | 
tive.”’— Reformer. 


THE Ivy. 
Addressed to a young friend. 


Dost thou not love, in the season of spring, 
To twine thee a flowery wreath, 

And to see the beautiful birch-tree fling 
Its shade on the grass beneath ? 

Its glossy leaf, and its silvery stem, 

Qh dost thou not love to look on them ? 


And dost thou not love, when leaves are 
greenest, 
And summer is just begun, 
When in the silence of moonlight thou 
leanest, 
Where glist’ning waters run, 
To see, by that gentle and peaceful beam 
The willow bent down to the sparkling 
stream ? 


And oh! ina lovely autumnal day, 
When leaves are changing before thee, 
Do not nature’s charms, as they slowly 
decay, 
Shed their own mild influence o’er thee? 
And hast thou not felt, as thou stood’st to 
gaze, 
The touching lesson such scene displays? 


Tt should be thus, at an age like thine ; 
And it has been thus with me; 
When the freshness of feeling and heart 
were mine, 
Asthey never more can be: 
Yet think not I ask thee to pity my lot, 
Perhaps I see beauty where thou dost not. 


Hast thou seen, in winter’s stormiest day, 
The trunk of a blighted oak, 
Not dead, but sinking in slow decay, 
Beneath time’s resistless stroke, 
Round which a luxuriant ivy had grown, 
And wreath’d it with verdure no longer 
its own? 


Perchance thou hast seen this sight, and 
then, 


As I, at thy years might do, 


Pass’d carelessly by, nor turned again 

That scathed wreck ‘toView: ~ 

But now I can draw, from ‘that moulder- 
ing tree, 

Thoughts which are soothing and dear: 
to me, 


O smile not! nor think it a worthless thing: 
If it be with instruction fraught ; 
That which will closest and longest cling, 
Is alone worth a serious thought ! 
Should aught be unlovely which thus can 
she 
Grace, on the dying, and leaves not'the 
dead ? 


Now, in thy youth, beseech of Him 
Who giveth, upbraiding not, 
That — light in thy heart become not 
im, 
And his love be unforgot ; 
And thy God, in the darkest of days 
will be 
Greenness, and beauty, and strength te 
thee! Bernard Barton. 
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